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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


a 


Pane Re Dates of papers received ae 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. number of and examined for the REMARKs, 
sabscribers,. week, 
purse . pion 
BenGati. CaLCUTtTa. | 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Bangavasi”’ ,., ee Calcutta es 26,000 | 7th January, 1899. 
5 °C t= we | Ditto obo 16,000 | 12th ditto. 
8 |“ Hitaishi’’ si .. | Ditto oe 800 
4 |“ Hitavedi” ... .. | Ditto »». |About 4,000 | 6th — ditto. 
6 | “ Mihir-o-Sudhakar "’ oe |: ~itte i 1,600 | 6th ditto. 
6 |**Prativasi’  ... | Ditto ae aoe 9th _— ditto. 
7 |“Samay ” ane vee | | Ditto 00 8,000 | 6th and 13th ditto. 
g |“Sanjivani’ .. | Ditto ies 8,000 | 7th ditto. 
9 | “Som Prakash ” we 1 =6Ditto 1,000 
Daily. 
1 |‘* Banga Vidya Prakashika’’ | Calcutta oa 200 
2 |**Samvad Prabhakar”’ +4: ete me 2,000 | 7th and 9th to 11th Janu. 
8 | ‘*Samved Purnachandrodaya”| WUitto ‘a 2u0 | ary, 1899. 
Hinpl. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | ‘*Marwari Gazette” .. | Calcutta i 400 
Weekly. 
1 | “Bharat Mitra” .». | Calcutta " iii 9th January, 1899. 
2 |** Hindi Bangavasi”’ »» | Ditto ae 6,600 
PERSIAN. 
Weekly. 
l at Hablul Mateen is eee Calcutta ses eee cee 9th ditto. 
2 " Mefta-hur-zafar 2 eee Ditto see eeeecee 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
1 |**Darussaltanat and Urdu Calcutta sis 329 | 5th ditto. 
Guide.’ 
2 |**General and Gauhariasi’! Ditto - 330 
Tri-weekly. 
1 | “Nusrat-ul-Islam ” Calcutta ai sores 
BENGALI. Borpwaw Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “Ulubaria Darpan” «-| Ulubaria irs ae oo end 29th December, 
Weekly. 
1 | “Bangabandhu” Chandernagore ee seeees 6th January, 1899, 
a |‘ Bankura Darpan’’ Bankura 0s 572 | Sth ditto. 
8 |‘* Burdwan Sanjivani ”’ Burdwan id 240 | 3rd and 10th ditto. 
4 | ‘‘Chinsura Vartavaha’’ Chinsura Be 400 | 8th ditto. 
5 | te Kducation Gazette”’ ... | Hooghly Je 1,36u 
6 |“ Pallivasi”’ Kalna es 476 \1lth ditto. 
| Bswaatl. ParstpEnoy Divisron. 
Weekly. 
ss ba 
Murshidabad Hiteishi” ,,. | Murshidabad ‘i 665 | 4th and 11th January, 
" ae 1899. | 
2 Pratiker ian: wrerseupees, Murshi- 603 | 6th ditto. 
more 


could 


blish ed 


Reported | Dates of papers received | 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. number of and examined for the Remarks, 
subscribers. week. 
Urrya. Orissa Division. | 
Weekly. 
1 |**Sambalpur Hitaishini “’ ...| Bamra in the Central a eEe es 12th and 19th October, | This paper is said to 
Provinces. 1898. have some circuia- 
2 | **Samvad Vahika”’ .. | Balasore oe 160 | 13th ditto. tion in the Division, 
$ |** Oriya and Navasamvad”...| Ditto o 809 | 12th ditto. but the number of 
4 |“ Utkal Dipika” - | Cuttack cee 400 | 8th and 15th ditto. subscribers coui 
| not be ascertained. 
Hino. Patna Drvrsi0Nn. 
| Monthly. 
| Bihar Bandhu ”’ .. | Bankipur About 60v 
| 
| 
Urvv. 
Weekly. 
A }*AlPuach” §— w«. » | Bankipur ee 600 | 16th December, 1892. 
2 | “Gaya Punch’? ... -- | Gaya 00 400 
BenGatl. RassHanwi Division. 
Weekly. 
1 | ‘Hindu Ranjika”’ -. | Boalia, Rajshahi __.. 243 | 
2 |** Kangal” --. | Cooch Behar v0 veweu ith January, 1899. 
3 |!“ Rangpur Dikprakash”’ Kakina, Rangpur... 180 ‘cones 
This paper 1s not re 
HINDI. geass 
or want of type. 
Monthly. 
i |‘ Darjeeling Mission ke Masik/ Darjeeling ae 
! Samachar Patrika.”’ 
| 
| BENGALI. Dacca Drvisron. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | Faridpur Hitaishini’’ ,,. | Faridpur ea 765 
2 \‘* Kasipur Nivasi” ..- | Kasipur, Barisal | 316 | 29th December, 1898. 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Barisal Hitaishi’’ ... | Barisal site 800 
2 | Charu Mihir” ... | Mymensingh ae 900 | 2nd January, 1899. 
3 | ‘Dacca Prakash” ... | Dacca os 2,400 | 8th ditto. 
4 | “Sanjay” “ ... | Faridpur fee nets 6th _— ditto. 
& ; “Saraswat Patra’’ ee | Dacca About 600| 8th ditto. 
ENGLISH AND Bene@ati. 
Weekly. 
1 | Dacca Gazette” »- | Dacca bis 600 |. 9th ditto. 
BENGALI. Cuaittaeone Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | Tripura Hitaishi”’ .. | Comilla : 450 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Sansodhini” ... .. | Chittagong a 120 
BenGalt. Assam. 
Fortnightly. 
. s Paridarsak : ais Sylhet eee 000 vee 
2 | ‘Silchar oe . | Silchar, Cachar ‘a 340 | lst January, 1898. | : 
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I.— Fortran Po tirics. 


The war correspondent of the Contemporary Review, writes the Hitavadi 

¢ dervishes by Cx tHe Sth January, complains that at Omdurman 

Britistveoldiers at Ondurmen. the British soldiers, flushed with victory, killed 

many disarmed and helpless dervishes. The British 

soldiers were also permitted to plunder the town for three days. Is the cor- 

respondent right? We are loath to believe that the English nation have fallen 

so low. Such cruelty was to be found only among savage and half-civilised 

tribes. If the soldiers under Lord Kitchener, who was ge rng: | honoured 

and praised in England, be guilty of such cruel conduct, where shall we look 
for better conduct among soldiers ? 


II.— Home ApDMINISTRATION, 
(a)— Police. 


2. The Ulubaria Darpan of the 15th December complains that the Ulu- 
baria police failed to show efficiency in tracing the 
culprits in the two murder cases which recently 
occurred in the subdivision. In the T'aot murder 
case, the police, instead of arresting the real offenders, .sent up for trial some 
innocent men who were on bad terms with the amla of the local zamindar. 
These men have all been acquitted by the Deputy Magistrate. Of the five 
men who committed the Beral murder, only one, Dwarik Kayal, was arrested 
so late as the 5th December last, and the other four are still at large. Though 
Dwarik was arrested in his own village, the police could not apprehend him 
earlier. It is said that he was first arrested by the chaukidars of the Ulubaria 
thana, but was snatched away from their custody by a constable of the Syam- 
pur thana and was sent up from that police-station. 

3. The same paper complains of the oppressions which are committed by the 
Punjabi coolies who are working on the Rajapur 
canal bridge in the Ulubaria subdivision. As 
soon as the men finish their day’s work, they enter 
into people’s fields and take away radishes, sugarcane, brinjals and anything 
they can lay their hands upon, and when they are remonstrated with for so 
doing, they either show fight or take to their heels. The people who suffer loss 
in this way, should not take the law into their own hands, but ask the Sub- 
divisional Officer to make proper police arrangements for guarding their 
property. 

4. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 3rd January says that the forest at 
Rankini, north of the village Mahula, within 
the jurisdiction of the Jamalpur thana in the 
Burdwan district, is infested with tigers which 
have killed a large number of cows and other domestic animals. Wild boars 
live in the forest in herds and inflict great loss on the poor raiyats by destroy- 
ing their crops. Many raiyats have, from a fear of these animals, sown no 
potato at all this year. The boars ought to be killed and the forest cleared. 

5. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 6th January contradicts 
certain statements made in a previous issue of 
the same paper against Babu Srinath Lahiri, Police 
sae Sub-Inspector of Sankari, a village in the Shahabad 
district. It is not true that Srinath Babu borrowed Rs. 300 from Achchhestar 
Lal on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage. 

6. ‘The same paper complains of cattle-lifting in many villages in the 

eli ies ie Diamond Harbour subdivision of the 24-Parganas 
bu. = S tsSCtStS”~«Céiwstvicct. «There ae gangs of cattle-lifters in the 
: villages of Dadpur, Gunjurhat, Durgapur, Chunfuli, 
Chhatnafuli and Najipur. People are very much in dread of these badmashes 
and dare not take legal proceedings against them. The cost of litigation and 


the distance of the law court from these villages also dissuade people from 
going to law. 


The Ulubaria police in two 
murder cases. 


Oppression by Punjabi coolies in 
Ulubaria. 


Ravages of wild beasts in the 
Burdwan district. 


A complaint against a police 
officer contradicted. 
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7. The Prativasi of the 9th January contains the following form a 


correspondent :— 
A complaint against the Khulus = ()n the 21st December last a Kayastha boy of 
— Senhati in the Khulna district quarrelled with his 


arents and committed suicide at night. At 10 o’clock the following morning 
the dead body was brought to the Khulna sadar thana. The two brothers and 
another relative of the deceased, who had accompanied the dead body, were 
repeatedly told by the constables that the Sub-Inspector was not present 
in the thana. They waited at the thana up to 3-80 P.m., but could not find the 
daroga Babu. They had no food the previous night as well as the whole of 
that day. At last they went to the correspondent at the Sadar Criminal Court. 
The Police Superintendent being away from town and the Magistrate 
not being present, the correspondent took them to Babu Srinath Gupta, Senior 
Deputy Magistrate of the place. He heard the whole story and called for 
Babu Joges Chandra Das, the Court Sub-Inspector. Joges Babu at first 
refused to come, saying that neither he nor Srinath Babu could do anything 
in the matter. Srinath Babu then came to Court and reported that the 
Sub Inspector of the thana was away. Somebody, however, was no doubt in 
charge of the thana in the absence of the Sub-Inspector, and the gentlemen 
ought not to have been put to so much trouble and hardship. At last 
the correspendent was requested to go to the thana. ‘This was at 4 o'clock, 
and about quarter to five the corpse was brought to the morgue. Babu 
Harimohan Sen, the local doctor, however, refused to hold a post-mortem 
examination so late in the evening, and the gentlemen in question had to wait 
thut night at Khulna. Senhati is only five miles from Khulna, and yet two 
nights and one day were taken in holding a post-mortem examination. It 1s to 
be hoped that the District Magistrate will take the matter into his considera- 
tion. The Khulna Police is the most worthless and oppressive in the country. 
‘The authorities ought to keep a sharp watch over them. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


8. The Charu Mihir of the 2nd January draws the attention of Mr. 
Hamilton, District Judge of Mymensingh, to the 
inconvenience which is being caused by the dis- 
continuance of the practice of putting up in the 
Judge’s Court, a fortnight before a sale is to take place,-a list of the estates to 
be sold. There is a High Court circular requiring the publication of such a 
list in this manner, and it is not known why the circular is being disobeyed. 
In the absence of sufficient previous notice intending purchasers get no time to 
enquire, and cannot therefore bid high or bid at all. This causes loss to the 
parties whose estates are sold. 

9. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 6th January complains of the 
conduct of the Second Munsif of Bankura. His 
conduct has offended the Bankura public. The 
Bankura public will be highly pleased if the Second Munsif takes the First 
Munsif, Babu Dinanath Sarkar, for his model. 

10. Several respectable people of Satkhira write to the same paper con- 


es tradicting what appeared in a previous issue (vide 
wee ee ee Rina on Bane Papers for weak ending 7th Jeow 
ary 1899, paragraph 9) against the Subdivisional 

Officer of that place. According to these correspondents, Babu Krishna Dayal 
Pramanik is an impartial judicial officer and a learned and philanthropic 


gentleman. 
(d) — Education. 


11. A Manbhum correspondent of the HAitavadi of the 6th January 


is es ah ackeel teem complains that the rules regarding the determina- 

tion of the age of candidates for examinations have 
undergone a change. Formerly a candidate could appeal against the decision 
of the guard who determines the age of a candidate in the examination hall. 
Henceforward there will be no appeal against his decision, and the candidate 
will not also be made acquainted with it. This order strikes us as strange. 
Are the guards in the examination hall so well-versed in anatomy that they are 


A defect in the sale procedure 
in Mymensingh. 


The Second Munsif of Bankura. 
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never likely to err in determining the age of a candidate? Do all boys — 
with equal rapidity ? It is tobe hoped that the Inspector of Schools, Chota 
Nagpur Division, will revoke this strange order. 


12. The Sanjicani of the 7th January says that when Mr. Egerton, 
ae Magistrate of Murshidabad, went recently to 
1p, Unjust. dismissal of a teacher of inspect the Kandi school, he found the Library room 
: of the school locked. On finding the fourth teacher 
of the school present, he ordered him to break open the door. The teacher 
did not carry out this unlawful order, and for this he has been dismissed by 
the Secretary of the school. Such an act of injustice was not expected from 
the Paikpara Raj family which was, at one time, headed by such men as 
Lala Babu and Babu Pratap Cnandra Singh. The Secretary acted in this 
zubberdust and cowardly manner in order to please the Magistrate. The 
Lieutenant-Governor should take pity on the poor old teacher and enquire 
into the matter. 


13. ‘The Dacca Prakash of the 8th January cannot understand with what 
object Mr. Reuther, Inspector of Schools, Eastern 

The list of text-books for Upper (Circle, has issued his list of the text-books for the 
Primary schools in the Eastern Jpnper Primary schools in his circle, in English. 

: Among the teachers and proprietors of those 
schools there is not one in a hundred who understands English, and the lists 
have undoubtedly been issued for their use. It is also quite improper for a 
man who does. not himself know Bengali to select Bengali text-books. The 
lists which are issued every year by the Director of Public Instruction do not 
include the names of only good books. They contain the names of some good 
books and of a good many bad books. If the Inspector of a Circle is a Bengali- 
knowing man, he can himself make a selection of only those books which are 
good; and, if he is not, he ought to take the help of a Bengali-knowing man in 
preparing his lists. But neither is Mr. Reuther a Bengali-knowing man himself, 
nor does he appear to have taken the advice of a Bengali-knowing man in 
preparing his list for the Upper Primary schools, 

These lists which are prepared by both the Director of Public Instruction 
and the Inspectors of Schools greatly curtail the discretion which Government 
has given to school authorities in the matter of the choice of text-books. For 
the sake of uniformity in examinations, only one text-book in literature may 
be prescribed for all schools, but it is quite improper for the Director of Public 
Instruction and the Inspectors to restrict the choice of books in other subjects. 
The practice, also, which has obtained in recent years of appointing text-books 
by rotation, in order that no one who has published a school-book, good or bad, 
may be disappointed, is extremely objectionable. A book, however good, is 
not selected for two consecutive years, lest one who has written a worse book 
should starve. This is not only doing injustice to really able authors, but is 
also a source of great hardship to school-boys who have to buy a new book in 
the same subject every year. Mr. Reuther isto be thanked for his order 
prohibiting the use of keys in schools. Keys enable the most stupid boys to 


pass their examinations with ease, but they encourage cramming and discourage 
intellectual exercise, 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


14. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 2nd January says that 

me | the District Board of Mymensingh granted a large 

digcnd TePait in the Mymensingh gym of money for the repair of the roads and 
bridges in the Sadar, Netrakona, Jamalpur and 
Kishorganj subdivisions which had been damaged by the earthquake, and to 
ensure good work raised the rate of the earthwork from Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-4. 
But, unfortunately, the work has nowhere been done well even at this enhanced 
rate. ‘T’he roads on the opposite bank of the Brahmaputra and the Begunbari- 
Muktagachha road show how ill the work has been done. Seeing that the 
District Engineer properly supervised the work, it is all the more difficult to 
understand why it has been so badly done. It is probable that the best contrac- 
tors were not selected. Formerly tenders were opened in the presence of the 
tenderers, but not so now. Selections are, in fact, now made before opening 


SANJIVANI, 
Jan, 7th, 1899. 
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BaNKURA DAnpan, 
Jan. 8th, 1899, 


DARUSSALTANAT 
AND Unpbv GuIpr, 
Jan. 5th, 1899, 


HitaVaDIl, 
Jan. 6th, 18!9 
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tenders. Two contractors, who are relatives of influential men in the 
Board, are now in special favour with the authorities. Is that the reason 
why the authorities take no notice of the quality of the work they do? 
The present Vice-Chairman ought to remember that it was in consequence of 
his opposition that Mr. R. C. Dutt, when Chairman of the Board, stopped 
giving work to a contractor who had been selected, because the man was a 
relation of an employé under the District Board. 


Many roads in the Tangail subdivision are in a very bad condition, but 
no steps have yet been taken to repair them. The Tangail members of the 
Board ought to look to the matter. 


(f )\— Questions affecting the land. 


15. The Bankura Darpan of the 8th Janvary says that when the ghatwali 
lands in the Bankura district were resumed b 

The rent . ghatwali lands in (Government in the time of Sir Charles Elliott, His 
ae cranvamssea amis Honour at the recommendation of the Divisional 
Commissioner, Mr. R. C. Dutt, deducted one-fourth from the rents fixed on the 
lands, and recognising the ghatwals and sardars as ordinary occupancy raiyats 
ordered them to execute kabuliyats. Later on, the Board of Revenue ordered 
the ghatwals and sardars to be given mukruri patias; and for this concession, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1897, at the suggestion of Raja Banbehari Kapur, 
made the deduction in the rent two annas in place of four in the rupee. But 
the ghatwals objected to this, and Sir John Woodburn was kind enough to send. 
for and Jook into all the papers relating to the resumption of ghatwali lands. 
He has now ordered the ghatwals to be given mukrart pattas and to be allowed 
a deduction of four annas in the rupee The ghatwals will now gladly execute 


kabuliyats and bless him who has been instrumental in securing them these 
concessions. | 


(h}— General. 


16. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 5th January is sorry that 

Sie the Punjab Government officials do not allow the 
pe ghibition of the Turkish fez Musalmans wearing the Turkish fez to enter the 
: Government offices. Since the last Greco-'Turkish 
war the Anglo-Indian Press has become very much angry with the Sultan. 
Finding no other means of doing him harn, it pointed out to the Government 
that the Turkish fez, which had become very popular among the Musalmans 
of India, wes being used by them as a sign of their cordial sympathy with the 
Sultan. Perhaps the Punjab officials have been influenced by the writings 
of the Anglo-indian Press in adopting this course. The Indians, unlike the 
other nations, have no uniform style of dressing. Every Indian, therefore, 
can weer a costume which is peculiar to another nation or community without 
being laughed at by his own countrymen. It was the late Sir Syed Ahmed 
who popularised among the Musalmans the use of the Turkish cap, and its use 
has subsequently become so common that every educated Musalman of India, 
prefers a fez to all other caps commonly used by Indians, ‘lhe Punjab 


Government ought to withdraw the order prohibiting the use of the Turkish 
fez by the Musalmans of the Punjab. 


17. The Hitavadi of the 6th January complains against Doctor Whitwell, 


- Civil Surgeon of Patna. The drawing master of 

” sbi ‘pia . Collegiate School was sent to fo by the 
Principal for medical examination. Doctor Whitwell declared him unfit for 
Government service and did not change his opinion even after making a fresh 
examination at the request ofthe Principal. ‘I'he drawing master applied to the 
Director of Public Instruction for permission to be examined by the Medical 
Board. The Medical Board has declared him fit for Government service. 
What does Doctor Whitwell say now? The Government ought to consider 


whether a Civil Surgeon, who fails to properly examine a healthy man, is fit 
for Government service. 
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: orrespondent complains in the same paper against the manage- 
a . pa of the Calcutta, Medical College Hospital. 
A complaint agsinst the ™llego +. he correspondent was last June admitted to the 
Hoepital. the Medical wom’b? native ward under Dr. Russell, The Assistant 
seams Surgeon who admitted him declared him ‘suffering 
from a particular disease, but Dr. Russell, after an examination, declared him 
suffering from a different complaint. Doctor Russell’s treatment, however, did 
the correspondent no good an his suffering increased. The- hospital diet 18 
very bad. The Assistant Surgeons and the nurses do not treat the patients 
well. The correspondent having made no improvement under hospital treat- 

ment at last got himself discharged. 
The editor requests Dr. Harris, the able Principal of the Medical College, 

to remove the cause of complaint. 

19. The Sanjvani of the 7th January says that, though Mr. Barada 
Charan Mitra, Sessions Judge of Faridpur, has been 
Doge reed te ma of promoted from the rank of a Joint-Magistrate to 
neve educational oficers, that of a third grade Magistrate, he has not been 
appointed Magistrate of a district, but has been 
retained in the office of a Judge. Except Babus Nanda Krishna Bose and 
Suryya Kumar Agasti, all Statutory Civilians have been one by one transfer- 
red from the Executive to the Judicial service. The reason of this is not 
quite clear. A similar policy has been adopted also in regard to some 
native Covenanted Civilians. Mr. K. G. Gupta was a District Magistrate and 
by this time he ought to have got a Divisional Commissionership. But he has 


been appointed Excise Commissioner and deprived of his promotion in the 


regular line. Mr. KR, C Dutt, thought 1t better to retire than have his claims 
repeatedly superseded by Junior European Civilians. Mr. B. C. De has 
long served as a Magistrate, but he has never been appointed to officiate as 
a Divisional Commissioner, though European Civilians who are his juniors 
have been so appointed. He, too, like Mr. Dutt, may find it too much to bear 
such injustice and may soon be obliged to retire. May the Government be 
asked for an explanation of such treatment of native Civilians ? 

In the Education Department, too, much injustice has been perpetrated 
of late years. Fora long time native professors, though holding very high 


degrees from the English Universities, have been paid one-third less than. 


European professors in the same grade of the service. And the race distine- 
tion has recently been carried a step further, and natives have been completely 


excluded from the higher branch of the educational service. To make matters 


worse, Eurasians from other departments are being admitted into the Educe- 
tion Department, obstructing the promotion of native officers. Mr L. M. 
Martyr, First Assistant in the office of the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, has been taken as an assistant in the office of the Director of 
Public Instruction. One fails to see any connection whatever between the 
two departments that might justify an employé in one department being 
transferred to the other. Natives have been astonished and are losing heart 
at Government’s partiality for Europeans and Eurasians in all the branches of 
the public service. 
IIf.—Lectsiative. 
20. The Murshidabad Hitasht of the 4th January is glad to hear that 


: the Government intends appointing Raja Ranjit 

on ent m Ge Senge cee Mehoter af N mene in the Murshidabad 
istrict as a the B il i 

place of the late Maharaja o ee ee ee one ne 


. ; f Darbhanga. The Raja i . 
his appointment will give s ° © kaja 18 an energetic man and 


( atisfaction to all, if he can only induce himself to 
take a little more interest in his country and its people. 


easy task for him to tread in the footsteps of the late Maharaja. 
21. The Hitavadi of the 6th January has a cartoon on the Calcutta 


. ; » Municipal Bill, headed ‘Th 18- 
T, a ; Pp eade e prayer of the dis 
eres he ee tressed.” The Calcutta Municipal Bill, in the shape 
of a sea monster very much like a shark, is going to devour Local Self-Govern- 
ment which, in the shape of a native in dist: exs, is, with joined hands, imploring 


Lord , cL 3, IME 
ae nem who has just arrived in India, for protection against its fell 


ut it will be no 
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VI.—MISCELLANEOUs. 


\ 


22. The power and prestige ‘of the Indian National Congress, says the 
Charu Mihir of the 2nd January, are no longer such 
_The Times andthe Indian Na- that they can be slighted. If it had been other- 
vate eee wise, the purport of the Presidential speech would 
not have been wired to the London 7imes as soon as it was delivered. The 
Times wants to keep the powers of the municipal executive in Calcutta undimi- 
nished, and that is why it endeavours to make light of the Congress. But the 
Times would not certainly have been in such a hurry to criticise the proceedings 
of the last Congress, if it had really believed that the Congress exercised no 
influence over the authorities. 


23. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 3rd January writes as follows :— 

is snct end the fecbent rele. - According to many people, the European offi- 
tions of the rulers and the ruled in cials who used to come out to this country in the past 
India. possessed godly attributes. They were kind, gener- 
ous and affectionate to the subject people, and ruled them as if they were their 
own children. When an offence was committed, a mild rebuke, such as a father 
administers to his son, was considered sufficient punishment. The subordinate 
native officers received sympathy from their European superiors in weal as well 
asin woe. Nowadays, however, noone hears of a European official sympathising 
with a native subordinate officer even in his domestic calamity. Such sympathy 
was expressed in times of old. The relation between a European superior and 
his native subordinate was in those days like the relation between a father and 
his son, That tender tie has been broken asunder and in its place are seen a 
feeling of distrust on one side and fear on the other. European officials have lost 
all affection for the subject people and the subject people do not place the same 
reliance upon, and pay the same regard to, their rulers. How is this change to 
be accounted for? Some say that the European officials who formerly came 
out to this country Were generous men and their virtues commanded the respect 
of the subject people, and that god-like men like them no longer come out to 
serve here. Most people agree in this view and abstain from making an 
enquiry into the real cause of the change. ‘They really believe that the 
difference is due to a change in the character and disposition of the European 
officials. We think differently ; it appears to us that no change has taken place 
in the nature of Englishmen, for they are still unchanged everywhere else. 
Those natives of Iudia who have visited England and lived. there for some 
time have nothing but praise for Englishmen. Both men and women in 
England are extremely kind and affectionate to foreigners without distinction of 
caste and creed; so much so, that the Indians who visit England look upon 
Englishmen and women us so many gods and goddesses. 


If Englshmen of the present day had been really different from their 
forefathers, such god-like qualities would not have been met with in Englishmen 
in England. What we believe is that our present miserable condition is due 
not to any change in the nature of Englishmen, but to some change in our own 
nature. Our fathers and grandfathers knew how to respect those to whom 
respect wasdue. ‘They treated with respect all Government officials, whom the 
considered as representatives of their Sovereign. ‘I'hey had not the vanity to 
think that, as subjects of the same Sovereign, white men and black men were. 
entitled to equal privileges, Vanity and pride were not their failings. They 
had no pride of learning. They experienced no inconvenience in coming near 
European officials with their shoes off, and they took it as no humiliation to pa 
their respects to and to salaam every European they met. They did not even think 
of protesting against the actions of Englishmen, and Englishmen, in their turn, 
paid due regard to the natives and sought their welfare. It is all very different 
now ; we have learnt English, we have read literature, history and science. No 
matter whether we can earn our daily bread or not, we ask ourselves at every 
step in what respect is such and such a European our superior and why should 
we saiaam him? We have, in fact, begun to think too highly of ourselves. 
Englishmen have become aware of this change in our nature, and they have 
also begun to feel that we have lost much of our old respect for them. Under 


the circumstances, we cannot expect the ineli 
same treatment from Englishmen as we 
used to receive from them in the past, atau | 
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There were formerly few newspapers in the country, and - 94g wen ag 
were most considerate in criticising the cope i 7 sce po pect Bo ‘ : Th 
of the offici ° 
Their moderate tone commanded the respec ae ea Yl ey ie 
t spirit a conquered people 8 
editors of those days knew in what sp able to car 
hey knew this, they were always carry 
their newspapers, and because they re all spirited 
f the present dav, however, are all sp 
their points with their rulers. We o ithe dads Chile te ae 
ake a mountain of a mole hill, we deride those 
veined prt p= hesitate not to exaggerate their smallest faults or to write most 
reckleady against them. This is one of the main causes which are depriving 
us of the sympathy of Englishmen. 
24, The same paper says that on Lord Curzon’s arrival in Bombay, His 
Tetdakip received a message of welcome from the 
Lord Curzon and the National National Congress, which was at the time sitting 
— in Madras, and returned thanks through his a 
. Ten years ago, when Lord Dufferin was about to take his departure, he 
io thie vere ake of Botahas said, in reference to the Congress, that it was an 
insignificant body because it represented only a microscopic minority of the 
entire population of the country. But the Congress of the ‘‘ microscopic 
minority ” has to-day received the thanks of another Viceroy. This is enough 
to prove that the authorities no longer look upon the movement with ill-feeling 
or contempt, 


25. The Murshidubad Hitaishi of the 4th January is extremely glad that 

as many as four residents of the Murshidabad 

The New Year's Day honours district have received New Year’s Day honours. 
niasce care Maulvi Shujat Ali, representative of Her Highness 
Nawab Shams-i Jehan Begum and tutor and guardian of the Khagra minors, 
who has been made a Khan Bahadur, is an influential member of the Musalman 
community and is a man of education and great public spirit. In him Govern- 
ment has honoured a worthy person, Babu Mukunda Lal Barman, who has 
been honoured with a Rai Bahadurship, is a man well-known for charity and 
public spirit. Hardly a work of public utility is undertaken in Berhampur 
in which Babu Mukunda Lal does not take the lead. He is a sincerely patriotic 
man. Babu Bagalananda Mukhuarji has been made a Rai Bahadur for his past 
services in connection with the estate of Raja Asutosh Nath Rai. Babu Ram 
Brahma Sanyal, who also has got the title of Rai Bahadur for his efficient 
management of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, is a native of Murshidabad. 
He is well up in zoology and has evinced a great love of learning by making 


his recent voyage to England. Every Bengali is glad to see him thus 
honoured. 


26. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 6th January writes as follows:— 


otitis ; Welcome to you, noble-minded Curzon, Vicero 

: and undisputed Lord of all India. The whole 
Musalman community of Bengal hail you with delizht. O Lord, occupy that 
bejewelled throne seated upon which Akbar and J ehangir wielded their royal 
sceptre, and by your rule make the country happy. Itis a country inhabited 
by men of divers races and divers religions, who will approach you with tales 
of want and grievance and ask you to be kind enough to supply their wants 

and redress their grievances. May it be given to you to grant their prayers. 
The speeches you delivered at the several dinner parties in England have 
filled us with high expectations. You possess a plentiful stock of youthful 
energy and great sympathy with every good undertaking, You havea keen 


foresight and an acute political insight. We fully hove that the Indi 
derive great benefit from these good qualities cen 7 


_ We have been more than once disap 
Viceroys failed to act up to their prof 


essions. We, theref 2 
fond hopes be again dashed to the ean wat lak wae 


round. But your generous nature. vo 
profound knowledge of European lites and caee lie insight into foelgn 
affairs are things that make us sanguine that you will not disappoint us. 
ss ihis sva-girt peninsula, with its teeming millions, bows its head to-day 
¢ ate you. The allied aud feudatory native princes, descendants of. the 

istoric solar and lunar dynasties and ‘of the Badshahs and Nawais of old, 
wait at your call, and you are to-day the master of the boundless wealth af 
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Hindustan. All these countless subjects, all these troops, sounding cannon and 
flashing swords wait for your orders. You are to-day the most powerful man 


tn India. Within these far-extending limits of India there is to-day no man 


greater than you. You are now the protector of these millions of black 
subjects. Endeavour to make them happy. 

The people have grown sick at heart in consequence of the rigor of 
their law. Famine and other natural calamities have filled them with fear, 
The plague still continues unabated on the western coast, Signs, too, are not 
wanting of a fresh disturbance on the North-Western frontier. You have no 
control over natural calamities; but we hope that in matters over which you 
can exercise control you will not hesitate to seek the welfare of your 
subjects. . 

_ The indigenous industries are in a deplorable state of decay ; but if this 
poor country is ever to stand on its own legs, its industries must be revived 
and improved. The education we are receiving does not enable us to keep 
ace with other nations in progress, The educated community in this country 
ve yet many wants and desires unfulfilled. The country will remain 
ever grateful to you, if you can so improve her industries and commerce as to 
raise her inhabitants from a chronic state of poverty and enable them to meet 
their competitors in the field of commerce face to face. 

See your subjects crowding in the streets to salute you. In their eagerness 
to see you they are not minding their rough handling by the police. Such is 
Indian loyaltv! They consider their Sovereign inferior in power to God 
alone. They look upon their Sovereign as their father. Do you perform your 
kingly duty of ruling them as your sons. | 

ji ust hear the cries of joy that have burst forth from the crowd at the 
sight of the red flags borne by your mounted escort. Everybody is anxious 
to catch a glimpse of you, and to salute you as if you were their own kith 
and kin. At the sight of your face and of the face of your beautiful wife 
everybody exclaims-—‘‘ Such beauty has rarely been seen.” | 

What more shall we say? You occupy the throne of India as the repre- 
sentative of the Empress, who is as a mother to us. We are never fortunate 
enough to see our mother, and we have to be content with seeing her repre- 
sentative. ‘The Empress of India looks on all her subjects, black and white, 
with eyes of equal maternal affection, and we expect the same kind treatment 
from you. In the midst of all these rejoicings at your arrival in Calcutta, we 
offer you a hearty welcome and our sincerest congratulations, The only thing 
we ask for is*this—Let us not be disappointed in you. 

27.. The Samay of the 6th January says that the brilliant spectacle 

iol witnessed in the streets of Calcutta on the evening 
a Curzon's arrival in Cal- of the 3rd J anuary last, when Lord Curzon made 


his entrance into the city, was onethe like of which 
‘was not witnessed since the departure fiom India of that pious, noble-minded 


Viceroy, Lord Ripon. The road from the Howrah Station to the Government 
House, and every tree-top, house terrace, verandah, window, and, in fact, every 


coigne of vantage were thronged with people—numbering four to five hundred 


thousand—who wanted to catch a glimpse of the new Viceroy and his most 
beautiful wife. ‘The writer offers a hearty welcome to their Excellencies, and 


hopes to be able to give them as hearty a farewell when they will leave these 
shores five years hence. 


28. ‘T'he same paper writes as follows :— 


Lord Curzon and Lord Elgin. Native or foreigner, every body is welcoming 


the new Viceroy with a full heart. The talk every- 
where is about Lord Curzon. Everybody is talking of his appearance, of iis 


qualifications, of the words of assurance he has uttered, of the polj is li 

to follow in the government of India, On the other hand, there ie handle 
a word spoken about the departing Viceroy. Personally, Lord Elgin is a high- 
minded, amiable and generous man. But his want of independence prevented 
him from acting according to his own conscience in the responsible office he 
held, and by blindly following the advice of his evil Councillors and trampling 
under foot his own conscience in carrying out the mandates of the Secretary of 
State as a faithful servant, he did us more harm than good. ‘lhe people feel no 
soirow at the departure of a Viceroy who passed the sedition law, made editors 
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of newspapers liable to be treated as thieves and dacoits and even to be robbed 
of their property and sent to prison without a trial, and spent upon a frontier 
war crores upon crores of India’s money at a time when its exchequer was hardly 
in a solvent condition. Truly does the Indian Daily News say :—‘‘ Taking, 
however, the Viceroy as a whole, it (the administration) has been a disastrous 
one; and in spite of Lord Elgin’s sterling character and his good qualities, 
which are many, India has suffered and suffered grievously ® * * 
He has been weak—deplorably weak; and weakness and honesty, we know, 
are all that we require to become the victim or the tool of rogues.” oe 

We are. however, unwilling to pain him by reminding him of his frailties 
at the time of his departure. We wish him godspeed and hope that he 
may spend the remainder of his life in undoing the mischief he has done to 
a The Hitavadi of the 6th January has the following :— 

Come, brothers, let us all unite and welcome 
our new Viceroy. He is going to be the arbiter of 
our destinies and will have the power to turn, as he pleases, the wheel of 
fortune of three hundred millions. We heartily welcome him and wish him 

i. 
™ India is inhabited by numerous tribes and nationalities, and no one can 
say that it is not extremely difficult to govern such a country smoothly and 
well. Tho difficulty of the situation is increased by another circumstance. 
The Anglo-Indians are all native-haters, and thero are many among them who 
look upon the people of this country as no better than beasts. It never occurs 
to them that the Indian people are human beings, come of the ancient and 
glorious Aryyas. The evil counsels of these Anglo-Indians have led man 
rulers astray. Those who come out to this country as rulers of the Indian 

ople come no doubt with the resolution of governing them well. But the 
evil counsels of this Anglo-Indian clique often frustrate their good designs. 

Lord Curzon is not in our eye a light-minded and volatile youth. In the 
arena of English politics he has given proofs of strength of character. He has 
strength of mind, and he desires to rule the country well. There is in him 
no want of those qualities which make a good and benevolent ruler. We, 
therefore, hope and trust that the evil counsels of the Anglo-Indian clique will 
not be able to lead him astray or to dissuade him from the noble purpose of 
doing good to the country. | 

In his reply to the addresses of the Bombay Municipality and the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, Lord Curzon observed as follows: — 

‘No one can be more conscious than myself that the verdict to be passed 
upon my administration depends not upon glittering promises or fair prophecy 
now, but upon actual performance later on. The time for rejoicing is not 
when a man putteth on his armour, but when he taketh it off. (Hear, gene 
I shall be tenfold better pleased if, when I weigh anchor from these shores, an 
when all eyes are turned towards my successor, any of you who are now 
present can come forward truthfully to testify that during my time I have done 
something, if it even be but little, for this land, which next to my Own country, 
is the nearest to my heart.” 

These words cheer and reassure us. Lord Curzon says that next to his 
own country, India is the nearest to his heart. We have not heard such 
sympathetic words long. During Lord Elgin’s administration we had, so to 
speak, to experience agonising pain. Famine and plague, war and earthquake, 
cyclone and amending of laws brought about almost a revolution in the 
country. Let us hope that during Lord Qurzon’s benevolent administration 
we shall forget those days of distress and suffering and be able to feel again 
that we are all British subjects. The conduct of narrow-minded Europeans in 
this country and the Oppression committed by them sometimes cause us ver 
great pain and suffering. We then keenly feel the difference between the 
conqueror and the conquered, and think that the English nation will never 
take pity ge us for our miserable condition. Let us hope that that feeling of 
despair will disappear during Lord Curzon’s administration. 

There have been Viceroys who like Lord Elgin were eloquent in inspiring 
us with hopes, but who never fulfilled their promises. We have no fear that 
the same thing will happen in Lord Curzon’s case. We expect a good deal 
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from him. Who but His Lordship is able to put off the passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill which is, so to speak, going to devour Local Self-Government ? 
He is a worthy son of England, the home of liberty. Will he not fulfil our 
expectations? The Calcutta Municipal Bill has not yet been passed into law, 
and this is the reason why we draw his attention, first of all, to this retrograde 
measure. 

We hope that Lord Curzon will come forward to redress the wrongs which 
have been inflicted upon us by Lord Elgin. The Natu brothers have not yet 
been released, and the Press Committees are still in existence in Bombay. 
Punishment without trial and the amendment of the sedition law and the 
Post Office Act should also claim Lord Curzon’s consideration. Let him trust 
the Indian people and pay his attention to the resolutions of the Congress, and | 
three hundred millions of people will sing his praise in one voice, and the 
foundations of British rule in India will be made firmer. 

30. The same paper has the following :— - 

Lord Elgin’s administration was, from begin- 
ning to end, marked by error, want of intelligence 
and lightmindedness. His friends will no doubt be sorry to read the catalogue 
of unjust acts done during his rule. 

Famine and plague visited this country during Lord Elgin’s rule as if to 
prove his worthlessness and want of ability. ‘The Indian people never before 
witnessed such a severe and widespread famine as that which broke out during 
his rule. The famine which broke out during Lord Northbrook’s rule was not 
so severe as that which visited India last year, but still he gave up the exodus 
to Simla and himself contributed a lakh of rupees to the Famine Relief Fund. 
But, Lord Elgin, what did you do? Hundreds of people were dying from 
starvation, there was wailing everywhere for a handful of rice, and still you 
could not forego the pleasure of going to Simla at the cost of the famine- 
stricken people, almost famished to death. In the full enjoyment of power and 
prosperity, you may have had no leisure to think of all this, but when you 
will go to your native country and live like a private gentleman—when the 
English atmosphere of liberty will purify your mind and heart—will you not 
be pained to think vf all that you have done during your rule in India? Will] 
not your heart burn within you in the scorching fire of repentance ? 

Highminded Lord Elgin, there are few acts done by you which do not 
call for criticism. When plague caused great distress in Bombay, Lord Sand- 
hurst adopted stringent and oppressive measures. Great sympathy with the 
people. says Sir Francis Maclean, is the sine qué non of a good administration 
in India. Lord Elgin, if you had had a grain of sympathy with the Indian 
people, Lord Sandhurst would not have been permitted to adopt such an 
oppressive policy. Instead of unlimited sympathy, the Indian people received 
from you boundless distrust. When the plague and the plague regulations 
created a panic in the country, did you not increase that panic by having the 
Natu brothers arrested without trial? Were you not led to adopt this measure 
by a baseless distrust of the Indian people? Lord Elgin, once conceive 
yourself placed in the position of the Natu brothers, and you will feel that 
pang which is naturally felt by au innocent, harmless and loyal subject, 
imprisoned without trial. 

But let the case of Tilak and the Natu brothers, of the Pradod and the 
Moduavritta alone. Has not the sedition law cast an indelible stain on your 
reputation? Has not the Post Office Act clearly shown that you are a man 
with a narrow and suspicious mind? If you had trusted the Indian people 
if you had looked upon them with a sympathetic eye, then, O Lord E)gin you 
would not have had to be so anxious about getting an address. _ 

It was during your administration that the new rules 
Education Department were framed. According to the old rules 
be appointed to the highest posts in the Education Department 
pay than Europeans. But even this small justice to the native 
by you. You have driven the natives from all the 
clear proof of your maladministration? All native 
cf creed or colour, could so long enter the Rurki Col 
doors against the natives of Bengal, Bombay and Ma 
position of Viceroy of India and 
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millions of people, you have not hesitated to show meanmindedness. Could 
anything be more regrettable than this? a 

Lord Elgin, just think of the injury you have done to the people by closing 
the mints in order to artificially rais. the value of silver. The fall in exchange 
has, we admit, inflicted a heavy loss on the oar pe but you would have given 
proof of a sincere love for the people if, instead of closing the mints, | ee had 
requested the Secretary of State to curtail the home charges or reduce the 
compensation allowance paid to the European officials. You have not, 
O Lord Elgin, done any good to the country. . 

We need not discuss the question of the frontier war or the mandates of 
the Secretarv of State, but we can nct pass over the question of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill. ‘This Bill shows that Lord Elgin is an enemy of Local Self- 
Government. A Lieutenant-Governor more conservative than Sir Charles 
Elliott never came to Bengal. He did not love us, but we must admit that 
he was not a tool inthe hands of his Secretaries, and he never depended upon 
others for the perfurmance of the duties of his office. He used to see everything 
for himself and had acquired no little sy 8 of the country. Sir Charles 
Elliott has declared himself against the Municipal Bill. If Lord Elgin had had 
the ability to see for himself and act for bimself, the Bill would not have been 
introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council. Like narrow-minded Anglo- 
Indians, Lord Elgin was extraordinarily partial to Europeans. He wanted to 
see a preponderance of European Commissioners on the Calcutta Municipal 
Board and proposed to pay a fee of Rs. 48 for each sitting to the members of 
the General Committee. Lord Elgin ought, however, to have known that 
the avle Europeans, who have come to this country to earn money, will not care 
to waste their time in Municipal meetings even for the remuneration proposed 
in the Bill. They are happy birds of passage. They have come to this 
country to earn money, and they will go away when their purse has been filled. 
They are in no way concerned with the improvement or degradation of this 
country. 


The Indian Daily News calls Lord Elgin kambukhi or unfortunate. He is, 
indeed, an unfortunate man who, raised to the eminent position of Viceroy and 
given ample opportunities to benefit the country, fails to endear his name to 
the people or to win their praise and esteem. Lord Elgin’s retirement has 
given the people an opportunity to breathe freely. If his administration had 
been to his credit, we would have shed tears on the eve of his retirement. 
31, ‘The same paper complains that good arrangements were not made for 
Ill-treatment of Bengalisonthe the convenience of native visitors on the occasion 
cricket ground. of Ranjit Singji’s play on behalf of the Patiala 
Team against the Calcutta Cricket Club. European gentlemen were provided 
with seats and even the Andrews and Pedroes were comfortably accommodated 
under ty trees, whilst no such arrangement was made for the native visitors. 
The latter had to sit on the ground outside the enclosure, but even the European 
soldiers interfered with them and struck them with their sticks and kicked them 
with their booted feet in order to compel them to make room for Europeans. 
It is a regret that, thus insulted, the native youths had the heart to laugh and 
make themselves merry. Who is not pained to see the future hopes of the 
country so devoid of self-respect? The regeneration of that country is far off, 
whose young men are such great cowards, 
32. The same paper writes as follows:— 


The proposed Tata Lastitute, In his reply to the memorial of the Committee 


of the proposed Tata Imperial Research Institute 
Lord Curzon wanted to know whether the Institute would be able to draw a 


sufficient number of students, and whether the students educated in the Institute 
would be able to utilise their knowledge in procuring a livelihood. His 
Excellency also wanted to know whether the Government was desired to appeal 
to the Native Chiefs for subscriptions to the Institute Fund. Lord Curzon was 
eri that the Institute, if started, would be a success. All that was wanted 
28 ! e Committee was Government encouragement and patronage. The 
: eranent was not desired to appeal to the Native Chiefs for subscriptions. 
4 orerpmont patronised the Institute, Native Chiefs would no doubt follow 

example. Mr. Tata’s proposal to found a Research Institute, if carried into 
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execution, will do immense good to the country. If the Government, which is 
so ready to liberally patronise the Pasteur Institute, does not encourage a 
movement started with the view of promoting the welfare of the people, it will 
inly incur great odium. 
BAaNGaVasl, ae The Bengasasi of the 7th J anuary writes as follow :— 

Jan. 7th, 1899. 3 We are sorry to see that the Committee of the 
3 The proposed Tata Institute. proposed Tata Imperial Institute want to have the 
Pasteur Institute incorporated with the Tata Institute. Vivisection will be the 
chief feature of the Pasteur Institute, and this is a form of cruelty to which 
Hindus and Jains object. The Rana of Dholpur has been led astray by evil 
counsel, and other Kajas and Maharajas also have been equally ill-advised in 
romising to contribute 25 to 30 lakhs of rupees to the Pasteur Institute 
Fund. It is most probably this large sum of money that has induced the 
Committee of the Tata Institute to identify their cause with that of the 
Pasteur Institute. But they should give up such an unholy intention. The 
Tata Institute should start with Mr. Tata’s endowment as a nucleus. The Com- 
mittee did well to go to Lord Curzon with a petition for help and patronage. 
Government patronage and the help of the Rajas and Maharajas will make the 
proposed Institute a success. The idea of having the Pasteur Institute 

incorporated with the Tata Institute should be given up. 

heeiiine. 34. The same paper writes as follows :— 


ia thie We are not satisfied with the title of C.IE. 
iw ie oe weed ay Gobinda Law, the brother 
of Maharaja Durga Churn Law, Bahadur. He deserved a higher distinction. 
We are very much pleased to see Pandit Gobinda Sastri, the learned and 
accomplished Professor of the Sauskrit College, made a Mahamahopadhyaya, 
but we are sorry that the same distinction has not yet been conferred on 
Pandit Siva Chandra Sarvabhaum, Principal of the Mulajor Sanskrit College 
and an ornament of Bhattapalli in erudition and culture. The Rai Bahadur- 

ships have been conferred in such a way as to give us satisfaction. 

BaNaavasl, 85. The same paper has the following :— 


When a god honours any house with his presence, 
itis for the house-holder to give it a festive appear- 
ance. But when the god is one whose presence is necessary to impart life to 
the house-holder and the house in which he appears is a gloomy charnel-house 
belonging to one who is more dead than alive, the god has himself to make 
all suitable arrangements for his own reception. The bodies of thirty crores 
of Indians lie scattered on all sides of India—that vast cremation ground— 
paralysed and motionless; not altogether devoid of life, for, thanks to the 
presence of the paramatma, who acts not, they have not lost the lustre of 
vitality, but owing to the absence of the jzvatma, lack energy and effort. The 
jivatma is the reflection of the paramatma, and without it it becomes impossible 
for the jsva (animal) to live, move and work, Our Empress Victoria plays the 


part of the paramaima in the Indian’s life and her Viceroy performs the part 
of his jivatma. 


Lord Curzon. 


Lord Curzon has come out to play the réle of sivatma of the thirty crores 
of Indians, and it is for His Excellency himself to find out his own seat. If 
he would only content himself with being the Lord of the Empire and the 
wielder of the sceptre of sovereignty, let him live in the palace which has been 
built for him by Englishmen, by members, that is, of the ruling race, seat 


himself on the ruler’s golden throne, and like Dharmaraj (god of death) keep 
all of us bound in chains of rigorous rule. But, if like the jiwatma he would 
like to be the lord of the heart and like the Jagannath (Lord of the World) 
the nourisher and sustainer, he should, with a smiling face, visit the dilapi- 
dated hut of the Indian, and seating himself there on mattresses made up of 
a hundred shreds and patches converse with them in sweet words and thus 
make them happy. He will then, like the mistress of a poor family and the 
mother of many children, have to manage its 


affairs consulting all interests 
compas with the demand of all and consoling, comfo mtg pea satisty- 
ing all. 


Lord Curzon, it was indeed as the reward of her unexam 
devotion to the gods that it was 


pled piety and 
her womb. We have come 


given to your blessed mother to bear you 10 


across few so lucky and accomplished as yourself. 


my io 


You have worshipped Wealth and Learning at one and the same time and 
the completest 5 200 has crowned your devotions. The famil is sanctified 
which bears a son like you; the mother is blessed who gives birth to a son like 
you, and the land is regarded as holy which claims you for her son. You are 
able, wise, accomplished and wealthy; and over and above this you are the 
husband of a young lady who is chaste, good, beautiful, opulent and favoured 
of the stars. ‘Through God’s favour there has been a fulfilment in your case 
of hopes of happiness which men cannot easily imagine even in dreams. May 
you live long and be ever happy ? 

But we ask—Have you been ever able to become the jewel of the 
distressed ? Have you been ever able to become the poor man’s all? Have 
you been ever able to become what the staff is to the eternally blind man ? 
Have you been ever able to become the only son of the bereaved mother? If 
not, that rare, that golden es has now presented itself to you. 
Brought up from infancy in the lap of wealth, do you now once make the 
acquaintance of poverty. India which was once the store-house of all wealth 
has now become the empty store-room of the poor man. The poor are always 
the victims of disease and distress. They are believed and beloved by none, 
and -there is famine always raging among them. In India—this scene of 
poverty—there is no lack of disease; malarial fever, cholera, small-pox and 
plague are all present here. The Indian is now in great distress. Not one 
of his heart’s desires is ever gratified. He can never praise his own eet 
his own religion or his own things freely and in language that can fill the 
heart and the mouth and be understood all over the country. The poor Indian 
has come to be an object of everybody’s disfavour; for there are few in this 
world who are found to sympathise with the poor, or are able or willing to 


listen to their true tale of sorrow. Famine has now become chronic in this ~ 


poverty-stricken land. The Indian does not get what he wants. There is 
none to give it to him. Will you, then, Lord Curzon, make yourself the 
apple in this eternally poor mun’s eye? ‘That store-house of wealth, England, 

may give you any other gem that you may set your heart upon, but it 

has not the gem, the apple in the poor man’s eye, to give you. This rare 
a thing is now found only in India, and it is possible to find it only 
ere. 


My Lord, it is only in the poor man’s heart that the poor man’s god 
remains enthroned, and like the kalpa taru (the celestial tree which grants all 
desires) casts his cool shadow over that arid desert that poverty has created. 
O arbiter of our destinies, our earthly Providence, Governor-General of 
India, will you be able, like the /alpa taru, to cast your deep shadow over us 
and keep us cool? O Viceroy, if we can remain away from this heat and 
glare of poverty even for a little while, we shall be able very easily to bathe 
you in the water of our bak’, to place around your neck a garland of tear 
drops as bright as a garland of pearls and to anoint you with the ointment of 
our affection as fragrant as the aguru ointment. Be you once our own, do you 
once realise for yourself this poverty which afflicts us, and we shall be relieved 
of all our anxiety. As we have said, an opportunity so rare will not come 
again, will not come to you. Such a rare combination of favourable circum- 
stances will not occur again. It is given to few to taste the bitterness of 
a without being a poor man. This unique privilege it is the good 
ortune of only the Governor-General of India to enjoy. 


O Viceroy, we do not care to know your politics, we have no desire to 
examine your administrative measures, we have no wish to fathom the depth 
of your statesmanship. You are now the Sovereign of this earth. Street- 
beggars that we are, what can we teach you? You will do what appears best 
- you and in the way you think best, and we shall hear, see and endure. 

ut do not, Sovereign that you have become, wound the poor man’s heart 
prick with thorns his ever-enduring heart. Do not set fire to the poor man’s 
tattered mattress. The wealthy have many to serve and wait on them, they have 
property, means and the paraphernalia of wealth. The poor, it is true, have 
—_ of these things, but they have an affectionate heart and an excellent 
rae Do not, at the advice of others, prick our emaciated social fabric with 

é thorn of foreign custom and usage: do not attempt social reform by means of 


BaNGaVas!, 
Jan. 7th, 1899. 


SANJIVANI, 
Jan. 7th, .899. 


CHINSURA 
VARTAVAHA 


Jaa. 8th, 1899. 


PraTIVaAsi. 


Jan 9th, 1899. 
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legislation. Do not, at the instigation of others, apply the lightning spark of 
infidelity and libertinism to our dharma—the one resource and protection, the 
torn mattress, that is still left tous. Your speeches huve endeared you to 
us and your sight has increased our attachment to you. You are free to do 
anything you like with these small hearts of ours full of love, only do nothing 
with them that ought not to be done. 


36. The same paper has the following on Lord Elgin :— 


| It pains one’s heart to utter the word “‘fare- 
sace Elgin. well.’ One cannot with a cheerful face bid adieu 
even to one’s most inveterate foe. Lord Elgin, who has for five years filled 
the Indian throne and wielded the royal sceptre as the representative of the 
Queen-Empress and whose name has been in everybody’s mouth during these 
five years, has now taken his leave of the Indian people for good. The heart 
aches to utter the word ‘‘farewell”, the voice is choked, the eyes lose their 
lustre and are filled with tears. Why all this happens we do not know, but 
such is the case when it is good-bye for good. 


In bidding farewell it is the practice to ask that those left behind may be 
remembered. Whether or no the request 1s complied with in all cases we can- 
not say, but as a rule the request is made. Therefore do we to-day, with 
joined hands, make this prayer to you. My Lord, do not, when in your native 
land, forget us altogether. Like strayed sheep we move about bewildered, and 
know not which way to go, and forgetting ourselves we get excited in our 
attempis to imitate the manners and customs of others. Do not, finding us 
worthless and thoughtless, forget us as objects of contempt. Such we always 
were not and such probably we shall not always remain. Will you, when at 
home, once think over the question, why we have now become such? Go, then, 
my Lord, go to England, that land of the immortals, and let us, like the loyal 
subjects of the King Harischandra, freely say— 


Go, go, you, best of kings, and discharge your kingly duties, 
May it fare well with you, and may the ways not prove adverse to you. 


37. The Sanjivant of the 7th January welcomes Lord Curzon and 

as aes os ek Ge expresses a doubt if any other Viceroy received such 

ee a reception as was accorded to His Lordship. For 

the last few years the people of India have lived in great misery, and inspired 

with the hope that under Lord Curzon they would be able to live in peace and 

happiness, they went in crowds to catch a glimpse of their new Viceroy. May 
God fulfil their hopes and enable Lord Curzon to reign in safety. 


38. In noticing lord Curzon’s arrival in Calcutta to take up the Vice- 
royalty, the Chinsura Vartavaha of the 8th January 
writes as follows :~~—As the cortége passed along the 
streets we saw the young Lord Curzon acknowledging with a smiling face the 
cheers of the multitude by taking off his hat. By his side sat his beautiful 
young wife most exquisitely dressed, pleasing everybody by a slight inclination 
of her stately swanlike neck and the gracious smile that played like lightning 
on the borders of her fair and delicate lips, From this very first glimpse that 
we obtained it seemed to us asif the faces of the young couple were effulgent 
with frankness, nobleness and honesty, and it would be wellif the interior 
should prove a worthy counterpart of this charming exterior. We expect much 
good at Lord Curzon’s hands, and our prayer is that His Lordship may fulfil 
our expectations, and that, in bidding him farewell, it may be possible for us 
to accord him the respect and honour that was shown to Lord Ripon. 


39. Dr. Welldon, writes the Prativast of the 9th January, is an advocate of 


i setae lina é religious liberty, and the belief that he will inter- 
tion of India. Sse with the religious liberty of the Indian people 
S is erroneous. ‘I intimated to the Secretary of 
State,” said Dr. Welldon, ‘that unless I was allowed a free hand to encourage 
and support Christian Missions, I would rather not go.” As a devout. Christian, 


it 18 natural that Dr. Welldon should make up his 
support Christian Missions. 


Lord Curzon. 


mind to encourage and 
It is not, however, reasonable to infer from these 


words of his that he will cause a change to be brought about in the Govern- 
ment’s policy of religious neutrality. 
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asumati of the 12th January writes as follows:— 

reas In a speech delivered on the eve of his depar- 

Dr. Welldon on the evangelisa- tyre for India, Lord Welldon, the new Lord Bisho 

sao gaat of Calcutta, said that it was the duty of Englan 
to make India Christian. It is said that there has been an understanding 
between him and the Secretary of State that he will have a free hand in 
encouraging and supporting Christian Missions. Dr. Welldon’s he age has 
thrown the Bangavast into a panic. Our contemporary perhaps thin that it 
will throw an obstacle in the way of his building the proposed Dharmasala 


and temple of Siva. In a panic he has sought the weeny of the Govern- 


ment, but we do not understand why he should be so much afraid of 
Dr. Welldon. The attachment of Hindus and Musalimans to their respective 
religions is stronger than that of any other nation on earth. It is madness to 
believe that Dr. Welldon will Christianise whole India when such earnest and 
great workers in the field of Christian Missions as Carey, Marshman and Duff 
have failed to do so. 


Urrya PAPERS. 


41. The Utkaldipika of the 8th October is sorry to observe that the 
Cuttack Municipality made tov much delay in 
issuing passes to hackney carriages working in 
that town, and that this delay caused much incon- 
venience to the public. The writer hopes that this negligence will not be 
repeated in the future. 

42. The same paper gives a long account of the misdeeds committed by 
monkeys in Puri, and observes that the Puri Muni- 
cipality were justified in killing a large number of 
them and thereby giving great relief and protection to the inhabitants of the 
Puri town, whose houses were constantly invaded by the animals. The writer 
points out that those who opposed the just measure of the Municipality were 
mostly unmarried men living in pucka houses and having very little to fear 
from the monkeys. The writer hopes that the Municipality will persevere in 
its work of destruction and free the town from the depredations of the mis- 
chievous animals. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 12th October is, however, 
of a different opinion. It pleads in behalf of the monkeys and suggests that 
they may be deported to a distant jungle and thereby rendered harmless. 


43. The Oriya and Navasumvad of the 12th October regrets that the 

Se SPOS OE manufacture of salt in Orissa is almost abolished 

and that the country-made article is being sup- 

planted by salt imported from Europe. The writer advises Government to 

take steps to protect native manufuctures and industries from foreign com- 
petition and thereby save the natives of India from poverty and bankruptcy. 


44, T'he same paper regrets to observe that the present settlement in 

Se REI Orissa has done great injury to the tenancies known 

as naukur and zamindar’s nij-jole. Naukurs should 

not have been treated as baziafti lakhirajy. Naukars are valuable ten ures, as on 
most of them are orchards and tanks, planted and excavated by that class of 
tenure-holders. Zamindars’ nij-jote has been treated as a tenure more unsafe 
than the ordinary ¢hani and pahi tenures. Indeed, the nij-jote is so unsafe that on 


the sale of his zamindari, the zamindar will not be able to retain his n1j-70te. 
The writer says that it is unfair to treat the zamindars in this way. 


45. The Utkaldipika of the 15th October is sorry to notice that the tank 

A foul tenk ie Gattack cee, Wein the Cuttack Civil Court is situated is in 

a dangerous and insanitary condition. The writer 

suggests that the Cuttack Municipality should take immediate steps to repair 

the tank and to remove offensive matter from the same without any delay. 

46. The same paper oapecets that the Government of India ought to 
ollow the example of the Kathiwar Native Stat 

i p iwar Native State 

uatitua nn. eal wis tie bo semieded te Bs lk on 

account of the debt of the owner of that tenure. 


at such a law would save the landed interest and 
prevent creditors from advancing money freely. ‘Thus many respectable and 


Delay in licensing hackney 
carriages in Cuttack town. 


‘he Puri monkey quesiion. 


The writer is of opinion th 
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ancient families that are fast disappearing will be saved from bankruptcy and 
ruin. 
47. The same paper recommends a flower-show at Cuttack like the one 
held last year, and suggests that works of art may 
A flower-show at Cuttack. also be added to the same. In the writer’s opinion 
the show should be managed in such a way as to attract the attention of 
mufassal people, most of whom are engaged in agriculture. 
48. The same paper is satisfied that some of the Madras plague regu- 
lations are humane and suited to the modes of 
The Madras plague regulations. otive life. Had other Governments adopted such 
— a great deal of heart-burning and oppression might have been 
avoided. 
49. The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 19th October is sorry to learn that a 
| proposal has been made to the effect that Govern- 
Preparation of text-books by ment should purchase the copy-right of a certain 
Government. P ae oe 
number of essays to be written by a select number 
of writers and oe: and publish them in the form of books for use in the Middle 
English, Middle Vernacular and Upper Primary schools in Lower Bengal. 
The writer regrets that Government should compete with private enterprise and 
thereby make such enterprise unsuccessful. No amount of Government patron- 
age, observes the writer, can bring about a better state of things, and such an 
attempt will fail in an advanced Presidency like Lower Bengal, where there is 
no want of good books or able writers. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengak Translator. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICEH, 


The 14th January 1899. 
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